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ABSTRACT 

This report is the result of inquiries conducted 
during the winter of 1971 at 12 universities into departmental 
policies and procedures in relation to the foreign student. Two 
departments were surveyed at each university, providing 24 reports or 
case studies. The results were reviewed by the members of the Task 
Force on Crucial Issues, and conclusions were synthesized indicating: 
(1) Effective cooperation exists between the administrators of the 
academic departments surveyed and the universities* foreign student 
advisor's offices. (2) Departments do not provide special orientation 
and counseling services for their foreign students. (3) Host of the 
departments are not accommodating the special needs and problems of 
foreign students, except adjusting course loads during the initial 
semester if a language handicap exists. In one-third of the 
departments surveyed a few foreign students serve on departmental 
committees. (5) The departments offer neither special services nor 
special programs to foreign students as differentiated from those 
available to all students. (6) Doctoral candidates are not encouraged 
to write theses in absentia on topics pertinent to their own 
countries. (7) In most departments, the faculty will make an effort 
to determine the unique needs of a student's country in planning his 
program. (HJn) 
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FOREWORD 



In October, 1*>70 at Braincrd, Minnesota, an ad hoc group 
rxrpresenting a broad cross-section from within the National 
Association for Foreign Student Affairs met for the purpose 
of identifying and discussing crucial issues in the education of 
foreign students. This group included foreign student ad- 
visers, admissions officers, teachers of English as a second 
language and community program personnel Areas of con- 
cern with recommendations for investigation were referred to 
the Executive Committee of NAFSA's Council of Advisers to 
Foreign Students and Scholars. Of the several issues specified, 
the Council decided that an in depth examination of depart- 
mental policies and practices in relation to the foreign grad- 
uate student was immediately uired and appointed a Task 
Force on Crucial Issues (listed below) to design and carry it 
out. Recognizing the experimental nature of the project, the 
Task Force decided to limit the investigation to six disci- 
plines and 12 universities, rather than broadcasting a ques- 
tionnaire to the many educational institutions in the United 
States enrolling foreign graduate students. Each university 
was asked to report on two academic departments thereby 
producing 24 reports in alK In addition to obtaining knowl- 
edge about the foreign graduate student vis-a-vis the graduate 
department it was the hope of the Task Force that this pilot 
study could serve as a model for any institution of higher 
learning interested in the kind of self-analysis and evaluation 
which it might produce. 

The 24 reports were thoroughly and thoughtfully pre- 
pared. These reports provided the basis for this publication 
which consists of an introduction, summary findings, general 
conclusions, appropriate commentary by the Task Force, and 
a postscript. 

The Task Force is indebted to the 1 2 university representa- 
tives who conducted the interviews on the campuses and 
who, unfortunately, must remain anonymous, and to the 
many graduate deans, department heads, admitting officers, 
financial aid officers, secretaries and students who cooper- 
ated so willingly and responsibly in the project. It is also 
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thankful to the NAFSA Field Service Program (Katherine C\ 
Bang, Director) tor its sustaining ericouragement and support 
and to the U.S. Department of Sta»e for providing the tunds 
which made the project possible. Tor her patience, good 
counsel and hard effort our thanks to Barbara Ostrander who 
Huniniarized and synthesized the 24 case studies and prepared 
the initial draft, Mrs. Ostrander and Robert A, Schuiteman 
co^^diled the final report. 

Marvin Baron 

Josef Mestenhauser 

Dante Scal/i 

Wilham Zimmerman 

Robert Scluiitcman« Chairman 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report is the result of inquiries conducted during the 
winter of 1^)71 at 12 universities into departmental poticies 
and procedures in ablation to the foreign graduate student. As 
mentioned in the Foreword, two departments were surveyed 
at each university, providing 24 reports or case studies in all. 
The results were reviewed by the members of the Task Force 
and this report is a synthesis of the conclusions reached by 
these persons. 

The interest of large American universities has become 
increasingly focused on the foreign graduate student rather 
than on the foreign undei^raduate. Data are available on the 
a>untries of origin of these students, which tn.stitutions they 
attend, the academic fields they enter, and related informa- 
tion. However, there h relatively little collective knowledge 
on a number of issues that lie beneath the statistical surface 
and the Task ^'^ c\ sought to design a project that would 
examine the following kinds of questions: 

• What are the primarv' motives that lead academe depart- 
ments to admit substantial numbers of Icreign students? 

• What specific contributions are expected oi foreign 
students? 

• To what extent does the department feel an obligation 
to prepare foreign students for a professional career in 
their home countries? 

• Should there be quotas on the enrollment of foreign 
students at a time when there are strong enrollment 
pressures coming from American students? If so. how 
would these quotas be determined? 

• Are departments accepting foreign students in order to 
maintain quality and quantity in the departmental 
enrollment? 

• From a i|ualitative standpoint, how useful is our educa- 
tion to foreign students, and are the particular interests 
of foreign students taken into consideration by the 
departments? 

• Do. the departments offer special services in areas such 
as orientation and counseling to foreign students? 
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To assist the iiuiivuiuuis atnducting the survey, the questions 
alH>ve and related issues were incorporated into u checklist 
(see Appendices). 

Purpose: 

The purpose of this pft>iect was threefold: 

I j By conipiHn^ and studying the answers to a number of 
fundamental questions asked of departments at 12 large 
American universities, NAFSA would be closer to acquiring 
an accurate profile on a national basis of how foreign stu- 
dents actually fit into our graduate schools. 

2j Once the inquiry was completed, it was thought that 
enough would have been learned about what questions to 
ask. and how to ask them, so that this information could 
form the basis for a national model that might serve any 
institution in this country interested in undertaking its own 
study t)f these fundamental issues. 

.^1 It was foreseen that tliere would be enough substance 
in the responses to serve as a stimulus for further study, for 
intensive discus.sions at workshops, and for making recom- 
mendations through appropriate channels for possible 
changes in the education of foreign graduate students if cri- 
tical imbalances or problem areas were uncovered. 

Procedure: 

The project was divided into three phases: 

I I Designing the study, selecting participants and univer- 
sities, and determini? fi! procedures; 

2 1 Conducting the investigations, writing individual re- 
ports, and giving a preliminary oral presentation at the 1971 
national NAFSA conference; 

31 Preparing, publishing and distributing the summary 
report and making decisions about utilization of the results. 

As finally constituted, the Task Force responsible for the 
study consisted of: Marvin Baron, University of California, 
Berkeley; lit. Josef Mestenhauser, University of Minnesota; 
Dr. Dante Scaizi, Pennsylvania State University; William Zim- 
merman. Northwestern University; and Dr. Robert Schuite- 
man. Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Chairman. Phase 
I was carried out by Messrs. Baron. Scal/i and Schuiteman. 
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Twelve universilies across the United States participated in 
the study. Most geograpliical areas of the country were repre- 
sented and both public and private universities were included 
(5 private and 7 publicK Only institutions with graduate 
departments and more tlian 400 foreign students wea* con- 
sidered, riie universilies selected had to have a NAI-SA mem- 
ber avattabie to conduct the interviews, scnneone wIk> was 
known to the Task Force as competent to carry out the 
project and who liad either expa*ssed an interest in it or was 
ciMisidered knowledgeable in foreign student affairs. Two 
academic departments were surveyed at each participating 
university and written reports were subsequently submitted 
to the Task Force for review, in order to encourage candid 
and complete answers, the univer and reporters were 
prcnnised anonymity. Thea*fore, the names will not appear 
in this report. 

Six iiiscipiines were chosen that w-uld represent the physi* 
cal sciences, the siKial sciences and engineering. They are 
chemistry, electrical engineering, civil engineering, business 
administration or management, economics and education: ( 
administration. Disciplines that might be more development 
tally oriented (such as educational administration) were 
included as well as those that were less developmentally 
oriented (such as chemistry). Disciplines included were repre- 
sented by both small and large enrollments of foreign 
students as retlected in Open Oonrs 1^70} However, the 
number of foreign students actually enrolled in the discipline 
at a single university was not a consideration for selection. It 
was assumed that some of the departments queried would 
have small foreign student populations while others would 
have large ones. It was also assumed that there would be 
ccmsiderablc variation among the departmentf» surveyed in 
the proportion of foreign graduate students to U.S. graduate 
students. 



ri/jrw /J'MJTi /V7/) Rrptffi on IniernaUmal tlxvhanf^v (New York: Institute 
of IntcrnjtMmjl I auiaimnl Annual census ol enrolled t<»rcipn students in higher 
cduk jtit>n. etc 
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Conduct of the Survey: 

A broad statement of purposes and objectives of the 
project was prepared and a compR'hensive checklist of issues 
and i]uesitons was developed lot use as a guide by the univer- 
sity interviewers. This statentent and checklist as written by 
the Task Force are included in the Appendices, along with 
commentary on the usetuinessof the checklist. Although the 
checklist was not intended to be used as a questionnaire, it 
did suggest the issues that the Task Force believed we a* 
important in obtaining an in depth view of the policies, pro- 
cedures, and attitudes of the departments in relation to 
foreign graduate students. The checklist served as a model for 
the preparation of the individual reports and for the organi- 
zation of the findings contained in this composite report. 

The issues that wea* coveivd were grouped into six areas: 
I institutional policy. II departmental policy. III - ad- 
missions, IV • financial aid, V Fnglish and VI - services 
and programs. 

The uniividual members of the survey team and the Task 
l-orce participates! in an orientation meeting prior to con- 
ducting the invesi^gation. At this meeting, the background of 
the project was presented, materials for use in conducting the 
survey were reviewed, and the interviewing process was 
thoroughly iliscussed. The meeting also provided an oppor- 
tunity for the survey team to raise questions and to reach 
agreement on the ways in which the reports about the depart- 
ments should be written. 

The two departments on each participating campus were 
surveyed througli tliscussions with department facidty, di- 
rectors of graduate study, department chairmen, and foreign 
graiiuate students enrolled in the department. In addition, 
university administrators from graduate schools (e.g. graduate 
deans) and from admis..ii)ns offices (e.g. foreign admissions 
officers or directors) Nvere interviewed. Although students 
were included, the inquiry was directed primarily toward 
faculty and administration. A separate case study repoit was 
written on each department and submitted to the Task Force 
members. Although the study was originally designed to 
provide four reports on each of the six disciplines, circum- 
stances that developed during the course of the survey made 
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it nctvssjry to Mibstitiitc om university amf one depariment 
for those previously sefeeted. This rcsulleil in five reports 
submitted on two disciplines uheniisir\ and economies), 
four reports on two uivil and electrical engineering) and 
three reports on two (managen^enl buviness administration 
and educativmai administration). 

Preparation of the Report: 

The Task l-orce gave a verbal report im preliminary find- 
ings at the annual NAI SA conference in May. 1^)71. An 
editor was retained to prx^pare materials for a June meeting of 
the Task l-orce at which the tindings were reviewed and 
evaluated, and to write a first draft. This draft report was 
submitted to the Task !-orce and their comments and sugges- 
tions hiive been considered in preparing the tlnal report. 

The findings from the 24 case studies, general conclusions, 
and cotnn)entary i>f the Task f orce, are reported on the fol- 
lowing pages UnkNs specifically mentioned, there were no 
significant differences in responses based on tleld (depart- 
ment I or type <pulMic or private) of institution. As previously 
indicated, the checklist that was used by the survey team 
provides the outline for the contents of this report. 
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GROUP I - INSTITUTIONAL POLICY 



Findings 

Of the 12 universftief» surveyed* si\ (all public) rcportcil 
that they have arttailateU a philosophy or rationale on inter- 
national education in the form of written policies, reports 
from study commissions* or other kinds of published state- 
ments. However* these statements were reported by the sur- 
vey team as broad pronouncements of general objectives or 
purposes for involvement in international education, They do 
not contain plans for implementation and are not used as 
functional guidelines in day-to-day working situations. The 
actual statements on international education were not in- 
cluded in the reports submitted by the survey team. How- 
ever* a few of the reports did contain brief exa*rpts or 
phrases irom the statements and the general thrust of them is 
tc cite the world role and a*sponsibiUty of the university and 
the importance of cross-cultural awareness and learning. 

Although the private universities surveyed have been in- 
volved in international education* including the education of 
foreign students, almost from the time of their founding* 
none has developed a written policy for such activity. 

Of the six universities reporting general statements of 
policy on international education* three have developed some 
kind of further description of their purposes for educating 
foreign students. These statements contain phrases describing 
such objectives as: enriching the educational environment, 
furthering the universality of the institution, assisting other 
countries in development, and helping qualified students 
achieve educational goals. 

Despite the lack of specific institutional guidelines, almost 
alt of the universities surveyed believe that they arc commit- 
ted to the values of international education and international 
educational exchange. They believe that their commitment is 
demonstrated by the various ways in which their campuses 
are presently involved and have been involved for at least the 
last two and one half decades. As the reporters saw it^ evi- 
dence of institutional commitment is demonstrated through 
such activities and programs as. administrative and budgetary 
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support lor various cuinpus international offices, interna- 
tional dimensions in the currieulun} of some departnients. 
international study materialn. involvement in overseas pro- 
jects, participation in student and faculty exchange programs, 
enrollment of foa'ign students from the earliest days of the 
university, and institutional memberships in international 
education organizations. 

Despite the appropriateness cited by some universities for 
not having developed specific international policies in the 
past (e.g. diversity within the institution, greater tlevibility of 
operation, security in "unwritten" practices, etc.), thea* is 
now reason to believe tlut the picture is changing. With bur- 
geoning enrollments, new domestic priorities, and the scar- 
city of ectMiomic resources, the current absence of a coher- 
ent, insritutional policy may make foreign student programs 
more vulnerable to those legislators, administrators, trustees 
and alumni who aa* beginning to question the presence of 
large lunnbers of foreign students on campus. 

in the three cases where policies and procedures relating to 
foreign student nrogranis had l^een formulated, top level 
administrators, faculty and students had been consulted dur- 
ing the development of these statements. Trustees, foreign 
student advisers and admissions officials were involved to u 
lesser degree in these formulations. 

Six t»f the universities surveyed reported varying kinds of 
institutional, college and departmental proceduR's for the 
coordination of international and foreign student programs, 
in most institutions, coordination results from meeting a 
need, formal procedures or lack of them notwithstanding. 
For the most part, this coordination is problem and service 
oriented i.e. it seeins to function well at the working level 
but does not usually occur at higher, policy making levels. It 
was generally agreed that greater coordination is needed of 
the varit>us kinds of international programs on the campuses. 

General Conclusions 

• Most of the universities surveyed do not have functional 
policies in support of their involvement in international 
education and their enrollment of foreign students. 

• However, most of these universities believe that they 



have demonstrated their commitment lo tntemationai 
education through their programs and services without 
formalized poHcies. 

• Concern was shown that in this current period of chang- 
ing national and educational priorities^ the absence of 
well articulated institutional policies may make foreimi 
student programs particularly vulnerable to attack. 

• All interested parties have not been involved in the 
formulation of policies where they do exist. 

• Only half of the mst. Jtions surveyed have formal 
procedun?s regarding the coordination of their interna- 
tional programs. Despite this« actual coordination occurs 
fmm necessity in most institutions but it is iisualty 
problem and service oriented. There is consensus that 
greater coordination of the various kinds of interna- 
tional programs on the campuses is needed. 

Commentary by the Task Force 

We suggest that there is a need for continuing dialogue 
within academic institutions concerning the institution's 
objective or purpose for involvement in international educa- 
tion and for educating foreign students. The determination of 
whether this dialogue will result in the development of writ- 
ten institutional policies should grow out of these delibera- 
tions as suited to each institution's circumstances and needs. 
Tlie answeni to the question of what purpose a university- 
wide policy will serve coupled with knowledge of the process 
and constraints of implementation within the institution, 
should provide guidance in deciding whether a wriiten insti- 
tution:d poUcy is warranted. From our data, it appears not to 
have made much difference to the current programs in inter- 
national education whether or not a written policy exists. It 
seems that when a need for a policy has arisen, it has been 
formulated. However, in these difficult days, institutions of 
higher education must make hard decisions about priorities. 
Unless a forward looking policy in regard to international 
education is considered, the danger exists that the institution, 
and the departmentN within it, may tlnd themselves arbi- 
trarily restricted in their international activities without the 
opportunity of thinking about the relevance of international 



education to their total educational program. 

The singularly important activity in tlie process of policy 
fomudation is the reexamination itself i.e. a thorough re- 
view of the institution's international goals by existing struc- 
tures within the university. We believe that discussion of the 
role and value of foreign students on the campus should be 
an integral part of this a*view. Too few institutions have 
worked out a clear-cut rationale as to why they a«"cept for- 
eign students at all. We urge broad participat*\M in the pro- 
cess of review by appropriate university officers, admints* 
trators (including graduate de^ns and foreign student ad- 
visers), deparcmental faculty, and both U.S. and foreign 
students. Once the institution defines its purposes in enroll- 
ing ibreig!i students, appropriate programs should grow out 
of the process of developing and implemt nttng this defini- 
tion. 

For those institutions that have articulated a policy it may 
be necessary to revie v such statements in the light of changes 
that have occurred subsequent to their formulation -changes 
in: funding, research and teaching priorities within the 
departments, the size and composition of the foreign student 
component, the direc'.ion of the international commitment, 
faculty strength, etc. in order that it may be a current and 
viable pronouncemer t. In formulating a restatement, the 
institution may (or should) consider the need not only for 
general institutional objectives, but more specifically, indi- 
vidual departmental goals (compatible with departmental 
strengths and interests) especially as these goals may t)e 
applicable to "developing societies*'. 
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GROUP il - DEPARTMEfSITAL POLICY 



Findings 

I'he departments cmph;isi/cd their ovvrrutinu interest in 
enrollitit; tlie rn^st ijualiried students, judged hy academic 
standards. Tins and the rehited criteria ol making the best use 
of thetr educational facilities and maintaining the quality of 
the department appear to be their most salient objectives in 
enrolling gr;uiiiate students regardless oi' nationality 

I he ilepartments surveyed have not developed written or 
implied policies concerning either departmental involvement 
in interuatitMial educatiiMi or admittance of foreign students 
into then -Uvi'Mie programs. (liven the loose institutional 
tramevvi^ik icporied in the last section, it is not surprising 
thai the ii^. [\alments have instead developed their own ad- 
hoc pnKcdures t>n foreign students independent of any 
universitv philosophy and ot the procedures of other depart- 
ments, From the departmental perspective, things scctii to be 
working vvelL imd, therefore, most departments have not 
given much tiu>ught to intercultural education. As a result, 
they are not making a conscious effort to capitalize on the 
presence of foreign students in their departments i.e. on the 
contributions foreign students can make to the educational 
process. 

Yet, when asked specifically what they hoped to gain from 
the presence of foreign students, departmental personnel 
most frequently cited the following: the addition of a 
different perspective to discussions and projects, the encour- 
agement of an interchange of ideas among students and 
faculty from many cultures through fostering an interna- 
tional mi\, the creation and/or maintenance of an interna- 
tional atmosphere within the department that enriches the 
progran), the enhancement of the international reputation of 
the university and the department, and the exposure of U,S. 
students to cultures and ideas that emanate from different 
cultural backgrounds. These potential benefits arc under- 
sttMul philosophically but arc iiot intentionally incorporated 
into the decision the departments make to admit foreign 
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stikicnts. Neither is there much evidence that these philo- 
sopliical reasons have l>een iitiH/ed \o develop meaningful 
programs once the foreign student is on the campus. 

In a minority of responses, there was some evidence that: a 
tew departments do not expect to gain at ait from the pres- 
ence ot* tbreign students, foreign students are beginning to be 
admitted in greater numbers to avoid admitting second level 
U.S. students tliereby maintaining a department's academic 
quality, and increased faculty exchange with overseas insti- 
tutions is resulting from eiiuwating foreign graduate students 
here. 

Ahiiost all the departments sur\'eyed reported that they 
expect the same level of perfomiance from foreign students 
as they do Irom U.S. students. Most departments are willing, 
however, to make special concessions to the entering forciLMi 
student during his initial seinester by reducing his course load 
if he needs additional work in I nglish or by arranging a 
lighter program while he is adjusting to a new environment 
and educational system. 

In addition, almost all the departments surveyed believe 
that foreign students perform as well academically as U.S. 
students, although there were a few exceptions in both direc- 
tions The departments also state that foreign students re- 
ceive their degrees in the same length of time as U.S. stu- 
dents. However, very few departments keep statistics on 
these and other, foreign student performance levels. In some 
of these cases, it appears that the absence of data is a direct 
result of a department's attitude that foreign students are not 
thought of as a separate group of students, 
^ Departments that commented at all on their impressions of 
forvMgn students noted a few characteristics. As described, 
foreign students an: perceived by departments to be among 
the best and poorest of their graduate students, more suc- 
cessful as research assistants than as teaching assistants, more 
theoretical and analytical than U.S. students Jess mechanical 
(in working with equipment) and practical than U.S. stu- 
dents, and more industrious and hard-working than U.S. 
students. 

There are some differences in emphasis in the fmdings 
among departments by field. These special characteristics are 
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noted as follows: 
Chemistry 

This tlcM cmphasi/cs its natua' as an international disci- 
pline*. c'uUurc trtv. and concentrates i>n admitting the best 
itualitied students avaitahte to its programs from wherever 
tliey apply. This practice results in cosmopolitan depart- 
ments of students and faculty with varied cultural back- 
grounds but it appears that little further thought is given 
to international education and to specific potential gains 
f ri>m the presence of foreign students. The Ph.D degree is 
*itresscd for all graduate students. 

1 his discipline seeks high caliber students rc:J:ardless of 
n.iiii>n:dity and is considered a popular field among foreign 
stuik'fUs, I vcn more foreign students may be enrolled if 
\\w likKl continues its decline in popularity among U.S. 
siiulcnts. The study of electrical engineering in the United 
States is relatively advanced and not much attention is 
given to the problem faced by the foreign student in apply- 
ing the knowledge gained here to his home country. The 
departments believe that as a a*sult a high percentage of 
electrical engineering graduates stay in the United States. 
Civil tngineennfi 

The departments are aware that the programs encompa^ed 
by this field are significant to the development of other 
countries; however, other than recognizing the potential 
contributions of foreign students, little attention has been 
given to tailoring civil engineering programs to meet the 
developmental needs of other countries. 
ta mom ICS 

There is some evidence that input from foreign students is 
welcomed and encouraged in the international dimensions 
of the discipline, in developmental economics and in area 
studies programs. In this field, too, there is some reason to 
believe that increasing numbers of foreign students may be 
admitted if the numbers of high quality U.S. applicants 
continue to drop. 
HiisiNcss A ihninistraiUm 

The MBA degree program is attractive to foreign students 
for future utilization in their home countries. At the same 
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time, there is evidence that this discipline is eager to enroll 
well qualified foreign students who may contribute a 
variety of perspectives to the quality of the program. 
Departments emphasi/c the benefits from exposing U.S. 
business students to these foreign future businessmen in 
light of the growing internationalization of business. In 
addition, it is thought that all students benefit from con- 
tact with persons representing different cultural attitudes 
toward business development and operation. 
EilucatUmal AJminisitation 

It appears that little special effort is made in this discipline 
to relate educational specialties to the needs of foreign 
students, although their presence is considered generally 
enriching. These licpurtmonts have less international in- 
volvement than most of the others surveyed. 

General Conclusions 

• The departments surveyed have not developed policies 
for their involvement in mtemational education but did 
list benefits from the presence of foreign students in 
their programs. 

• The iiepartnients expect the same level of performance 
from both the foreign and the U.S. student. 

• Foreign students generally perform as well academically 
as U.S. students and receive their degrees in the same 
length of time. 

Commentary by the Task Force 

We have taken note of the departments' desire to enroll 
the most qualified applicants academically no matter what 
their nationalities, in order to advance the frontiers of knowl- 
edge. While wc applaud the ideals of educational advance- 
ment and geographical mix. it is clear that the departments 
are not realizing the full potential of the international com- 
ponent. We believe that some of the additional reasons why 
departments enroll foreign students need emphasizing. The 
kinds of contributions foreign students can make to depart- 
ments are suggested by the benefits cited by the departments 
when asked specifically what they hope to gain from the 
presence of foreign students. If the departments believe that 
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they benefit from tlie pa'sence of foreign studcntj^, then we 
believe that more effort must be devoted to utilizing the 
•'foreignness'' of these students in the learning process. Of 
anirse, cjpitah/ing on this resource and developing its poten- 
tial is a shared responsibility with both students and faculty 
contributing. 

In generaK we see the departments showing a considerable 
amount of goodwill toward foreign students and regarding 
them favorably. Faculty are receptive to students from 
abroait despite problems that develop, and indeed, the 
reason we have foreign students is that the faculty want 
them. Obviously, the departments are pleased with the for- 
eign student segment but they appear to have given httle 
serious thought to what may happen to this segment given 
increased enrollment pressures and budgetary constraints. 

Foreign students bring different sets of expectations with 
them and it appears that departments have not paid much 
attention to these differences. The faculty apparently see 
their work as one of a universal nature: they may not be 
aware of the complexities of cross-cult liral education and 
may not understand the emotionalism and dynamics of 
cros.s-cultural learning. An investment of time and effort is 
essential in achieving the goal of fulfllUng the student^s per- 
sonal, educational and career objectives as well as the objec- 
tives of international education. 
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Findings 

Institutional policies o( a general nature on graduate 
admissions of all students fuive been articulated at most in- 
stitutions but they are not very usetiil to the departments as 
guidelines in the specific admission of foa'ign students. Most 
of the universities tacked an institutional policy on foreign 
student admisMons. and in those cases where a policy did 
exist. It was invanably brief and general in nature. An explicit 
policy existed m i>nly one university an^i. even so, there had 
been little follow -through to the two departments surveyed. 
In fact. o\w vicp.trtnient was not Lnuihar with it at all. It 
ttMltms. then, that the departments arc generally unaware of 
any institutionji policy on foreign student admissions, and in 
the few c»«ses where they do exist, such policies do not have 
much actual effect on admissions decisions. 

The depart nK*nts also operate without specific depart- 
mental policies on foreign student admissions. They do apply 
criteria such as "academic ability'* and **prior preparation*' in 
making their admissions decisions but these criteria are not 
part of fonnulaled departmental policies. In general, the 
departments have learnci! from their prior experience in 
admitting foreign students which admissions criteria and 
guidelines best serve their individual programs. 

Admissions decisions are made primarily by the adminis- 
trative officers of departments (i.e. the chairman, director of 
graduate studies, et. al.) ranging from single person considera- 
tion of applications in some departments up to eight person 
committees in others. The expertise of individual faculty 
members is frequently utilized but the general faculty of a 
departmeMit are seldom involved in the admissions process. 
Faculty actively support foreign applicants in whom they are 
interested, but this interest rarely takes the form of pressure 
to admit ^'favorite son'* or unqualified candidates. 

Graduate schools, which fa^quently provide geneml policy 
and procedural guidelines for admissions, and admissions 
offices are involved very fittle in actual admissions decisions. 
They may serve as collection pointr. for application materials 

lO/l I 



ami ivrtorm cicvlontials ovaiuatton services but rarely exer- 
cise ileeisive innuence unless an applicant s baekgrounil 
clearly doe> not tneet tutnimal standards. These offices 
usualK approve what are CN^entially departmental decisions: 
however, they and/or toreign stitdent advisers* otYic's often 
review applicants' financial status and level of |-nglish profi- 
ciency. Althtvijih final authority rests with the graduate 
schools, this authority isseldv>m exercised. 

institutions and departments are aware of the sensitive 
issue of quotas in foreign student admissions and are quietly 
attempting to adjust any imbalances (i.e. oversupply) in per- 
centages t>f foreign studetits, where they are thou^ihl to exist, 
withiuit the imposition of quotas. The only stated qiu>tas 
o{>wrating in foreign student aiimissions are those general 
res!? iL-tions imposed upon the ilepartments by graduate 
>clun>| oitues \o control total enrollment. The concept of 
qut»t I In unattractive philosopluLallv to most persons who 
connnented on this subiect and the desire to maintain (he 
au(t>nomy of individual departments was often mentioned. 

lliHvever, in actual operation, departments do sometimes 
infi>rmatjy impose quotas on their selection of Ibreign stu- 
dents through their concern about such factors as the amount 
of available tmanciai support, varied nationality representa- 
tion, and the proportion of foreign to U.S. students. Many 
departments k*come concerned if their foreign student en- 
rollment exceeds one-third of the total. Of the departments 
surveyed, percentages of foreign graduate student enrollment 
to total graduate student enrollment vary from about to 
4'^ ; within a single department. The average amounted to 
20'/. Althoi:gh departments preier the nexibility of operat- 
ing without quotas, a tew indicated they could live with one. 
If quotas were put into effect, these departments report that 
they would stress the admissions criteria of academic ability 
and intent to return home. 

In a few universities, some departments admit a dispro- 
portionate nimiber of well qualified foreign students as a 
means of maintaining the size of the department without 
sacrificing its quality. However, most departments do not 
admit foreign students in order to avoid admitting some 
academically less qualified U.S. students. 
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Most ilcpainucnts iviicvc tluil tlK'ir Masters programs sor\v 
as SvTLvnintf iknives for lUc l>oct4>rate ami will adnii! all 
stuilont> at the Masters level !n oriler to ilelermine the quality 
ol work Uw\ are at^le to handle If a stmlerU siuvesNtully 
passes this test of' iiis ability, he is t!u n eonsiilered tor Doe- 
toral eamliitaey I he eredenlials ol' prospective students 
applying dtreeth t4> Divtoral piograins appear to be more 
earerullv serultni/ed than those lor uhom the Masters would 
be the terminal degree. Only one department (in eivil en- 
gineering) nulieated that it exercised more care in admitting 
foreign student PhJ) eatulidates than U.S, ThJ) candidates. 
Decisions \k> admit at either the Masters or Doctoral levels 
apfvar to l\ maile more on the basis of the nature ol" the 
fielil anii lUiiividual aeademic potent i.d rather than on current 
empiovnu iU prospects in the United Slates. 

I he !k I.!n o! Niuds show mt^re \ .iM.au>n m admissions than 
i\o the nNiituti*>ns ( hemistrx adnnis directly lor the IMi.D 
whereas ihe others surveyed preier to admit for the Masters 
with the understanding that exceptional students will con- 
tinue thfc>agh the Doctorate, Most ot the foreign graduate 
stuilents in business administratum and many in civil en- 
gineering lerminate atter the Masters degree. 

Sponst>rship of a foreign student applicant by one of the 
recognized agencies'^ or foundations' lends favorable weight 
to an admissions decision because the departments believe 
that these students have had a preliminary screening* thai 
tliey are unlikely to put any future financial burden on the 
department, and that they will prt>bably perform on a high 
level. It is nnpi^ssible to measure the amount of effect of 
sponsorship on the admissions decision but it appears to be a 
strong consideration. 

In offering admission, the departments do not attempt to 
determine the intenticm of the applicant either to remain in 
the Tnited States or to retuni home following the comple- 
tion of his academic program. The primary consideration in 
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the decision to adtntt appears to be the responstbtlity the 
department believes it has in selecting the best qualified 
student and providing for him a maximum educational 
opportunity regardless of the individuaPs future plans. 

In their search for superior students^ institutions and 
departmenls want to have as much information as possible 
describing the applicant's academic potential. There was 
wide variation in the relative emphasis placed on the kinds of 
evaluative materials departments found valid and no really 
clear-cut pattern emerged. In roughly descending order, and 
ro varying degrees, the following information is considered to 
be of importance: transcripts covering all previous academic 
work at the collegiate level; the type and quality of the insti- 
tutton(s) at winch the applicant previously studied and class 
rank withm the 'nstilution; results of tests-e.g. (JRh**. 
AKiSB^. Miller Analogies, etc.; measures of Hnglish profi- 
ciency roi'l l/' or a substitute; letters of recommendation 
when the writer is personally known to the department; and 
special examinations. As mentioned previously, preselection 
by and the recommendation of an agency or foundation are 
also important wi>nMderatiiMis in assessing potential. 

FinanccN play an inipi^rtant part in the admission of for- 
eign graduate students and most of the universities in the 
study have in recent years insisted on having evidence of 
adequate financial support before admitting a stu<lent. Only 
two of the schools accept applicants who are academically 
admissable but who have questionable financial resources. 
However, only one university insists on proof of support for 
the entire graduate program. 

The matter of financial support is considered in a variety 
of ways by the departments and institutions surveyed. Sup- 
port ranges from lu* aid for the first year to acceptance only 
if the department intends to support totally. Some depart- 
ments reject an applicant if unable to offer support or if the 
applicant cannot provide adequate proof of his ability to 
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finaniv hiN cducjtum. while others will udniit the student and 
then rely on the foreign student adviser\ olT'ce to clear or 
reject on grounds o\ tinancial solvency for at least the first 
year 

General Conclusions 

• Mosi of the universities surxeyed do not have specific 
institutiiMut and departmental policies regarding foreign 
graduate student admissions. 

• Admissions decisions are almost exclusively made by the 
departments. 

• Stated quotas do not play a part in foreign student 
adini>sionv but some departments do ailmit with seU- 
unpi»eii limitations in mind. 

• At present* foreign students are not getierally over- 
adnnttL i! lo avoid admitting less qualified I .S. students. 

• Mo>t ti»Kign graduate students (in comnu>n with 1>.S. 
studeniN^ are admitted tlrst to Masters programs, which 
serve as m reennig devices for tiK' Doctorate. 

• Agenex or loundalicui sponsorship t>f a loreign student 
apphcanJ ailds favorable weight to the admissions de- 
cision. 

• Intention to return lu>me or to remain in the United 
States indefinitely upon completion of the academic 
pri>gram is not a facti>r in the admissions decision. How- 
ever, there are signs tfiat this may become a considera- 
tion in the future. 

• Departments rely on various kinds of intbrniatii>nal 
materials m evaluating an applicant's aeademic potential 
and tliere is a great variation in the relative weight 
departments assign to these items. 

• Adequate financial support is considered very important 
auii almost all institutions require eviilence of it before 
admitting a student. 

Commentary by the Task Force 

We note that although some thought nuiv be given to the 
imphcatKMis ot the ''brain drain'' in admitting foreign stu- 
dents, even ilty who indicate that they would favor taking 
m>te ot intent to return home at the time of admission seem 
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unwilling lo iiKc»rpi»fatc this conMiIcration into their admis- 
sions criteria. We arc interested in the comments that wea* 
offered to the effect that this may become a more important 
factor in the future, given increasing imemployment and 
financial support pressures in the United States. 

Apparently, the departments are using all the materi:!ls 
available to them in evaluating the foreign student applicant's 
academic potential and the fact that they weigh the validity 
of these items differently no doubt is based on prior depart* 
mental experiences. We caution that preUminary screening by 
outside agencies does not necess;jn!y mean that sponsored 
applicants are well selected. We recommend that departments 
make wide use ot the expertise of persons at their own 
institutions who are skilled in foreign credentials evaluation. 

We realize that each department will have its own ration ile 
for the numbers of foreign istudents it cvinsiders adequate. As 
noted earlier, the departments prefer to operate without a 
formal quota svstem yet imply that tor a variety of reasons 
they do exercise ei>ntrol over number and perhaps na- 
tionality of foreign students admnicd. We fully recognize the 
advantages of a flexible admissions policy in this regard. We 
also recognize the danger of imposing restrictions on numbers 
wtt:»aut a carefully thought through and articulated rationale 
upon which to l^ase such restrictions. The establishment of 
definite quotas for foreign students within departments as 
part of a reasotied policy may be preferable to an ad hoc, 
informal decision to restrict baseti on expediency. In addi- 
tion, we recognize that a department with a very small num- 
ber of foreign students may be limiting its enrollment 
Ivcause it may not tvtieve that it has as much to offer for- 
eign students as departments with larger numbers. 

However, we would encourage expansion of international 
educational exchange opportunities whenever feasible for the 
department for the very reasons given by the departments 
when asked what they hoped to gain from the presence of 
foreign students. We are especially interested in education for 
development, in social engineering so to speak, and certainly 
thost> departments with larger foreign student enrollments 
have opportunities for this kind of emphasis. 

We recognize that at the departmental level, the financial 
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aid that is iMIVtcil to applicuius is a function of «k*piirtmental 
objectives and budgetary priorities and we urge departments 
to review tlieir criteria and update them it" necessary. Hven 
miue basic. thouglK is the tact that the role of finances in 
foreign student admissions is a complex one lied directly to 
the f unding crisis of higher education in general. The Tom- 
mentar> in the nevt section on financial aid includes our plea 
for additional sources of financial support. Although re- 
spondents did not appear to consciously relite the effect of 
reduced fimds to the adniis:^i(m of foreign students, theiv is 
already evulence that admissions are being affected and will 
be more st> it^ t!)e future unless new funding becomes avail- 
able. 
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GROUP iV ^ FINANCIAL AID 



Findings 

Most of the universities iirthc study do not have institu* 
tR)naI policies on tlnaneial aid to foreign students except tiie 
general procedure of requiring evidence of adequate financiai 
support Tor admittance. Howevc^ as a matter of institutional 
polic-. v ^ of Ihc universities would not grant aid during the 
first year oi graduate ^tudy. 

Most of the departments sur\'eyed do not offer financiai 
aid to first year foaMgn graduate students, but will make an 
exception for the students who have completed a prior 
Bachelors or Masters degree in the United States. Most 
departments will consider foreign students for assistance in 
their second year, particularly if they are in Doctoral pro- 
grams «e.g, almost all the Ph.D candidates in chemistry 
receive some financial aid). In most cases, departments aa* 
committed to finding some departmental assistance for c*on- 
tinunm foreign students of great promise. 

The most common form of departmental aid is the assist- 
antship first the research assistantship and then the teaching 
assistantship. One university -jses an hourly student payroll as 
art additional form of assistance. In most universities, a sub- 
stantial number of the foreign students hold research or 
teaching assistantships and in several departments 50'/ or 
more of the foreign students are receiving departmental aid. 
These assistantships vary considerably in financial amount 
and in the period of time they cover. In addition, it is diffi- 
cult to tell from our data whether the amount the foreign 
student receives through these anangements is adequate. 

Fxcept for dei^artmental assistantships, little additional 
institutional aid is available or awarded to foreign students. 
In most instances (other than when U.S. government mon'es 
are involved), foreign students are eligible to compete or 
fellowships, non-resident fee waivers, and grants-ins id; tut, 
in ge^ ral, these sources constitute only a minor reservoir of 
support. Precis: ? data on the sources and amount of financ al 
aid for foreign graduate students were lacking in a large nuin- 
her of the universities surveyed. In addition, specific informa- 



tion was not soujiht on iong-tenn loan funds for foreign 
students. 

Most of the institutions do make short-terni emergency 
loans to foreign students. The amount avaihibie through this 
type of loan is small the largest loan appears to be up to 
S600. These himls usually are administered through the for- 
eign student adviser's office and, in alt but two universities, 
co-signers are not required for these loans although one insti- 
tution requires references. 

It seemed difticult for the institutions surveyed to assess 
accurately the seriousness of the current financial problems 
faced by foreign students. A general feeling was expressed, 
though, that married students are beginning to encounter 
serious problems and that even single students have to man- 
age their money very carefully and have to work harder just 
to meet minimal needs, (t was thought that one of the major 
reasons a serious problem might not yet be generally felt is 
that the initial financial screening processes have recently 
rejected many sti^ilents who would be likely to develop seri- 
ous financial problems during their first year of study. Con- 
cern waK cxpiessed about the ability of departments to main- 
tain an adequate level of support for foreign students in view 
of constantly increasing costs, budgetary cutbacks, decreasing 
contract research funds and growing demands upon existing 
funds tcr support of U.S. minority students. 

However, only three departments think that some of their 
students aie having serious flnn; cial problems; most depart- 
ments believe that their foreign students arc not encountering 
serious financial difficuhies at this time. 

General Conciusioiiy 

• Most of the universities surveyed do not have institu- 
tional policies on financial aid to foreign students. 

• Most of the departments would not offer financial aid 
to first year students but are committed to finding 
assistance for continuing high quality foreign students. 

• The most usual form of departmental aid is the assis- 
tantship first research, then teachmg. 

• Little additional institutional aid is available or awarded 
to foreign students. 
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• C*o-sigticfs arc not reqiitaui tor U>ans to foreign students 
at most univeniities. 

• It is ditYicnit to get at the question of how many foaMgn 
students face fmancial hardship: however many do now, 
some respondents think that increasing numbers will 
have this problem in the future if more students are 
admitted without university aid. 

Commentary by the Task Force 

The rising cost of higher education in the United States is 
making it mcreasingiy difficult for many foreign students to 
continue, or to undertake, their studies here. We are con- 
cerned that funding students beyond the tlrst year may 
lu'come a seritnis problem unless greater attention is given to 
this matter and new sources of funding are developed. 

The annual business meeting of the 1^)7! NAFSA confer- 
ence reviewed five separate resolutions on fmancing interna- 
tional educatiiui;'.! exchange and authorized their combina- 
tion into one statement. We support the statement that, 
among other things, asks the President of NAFSA to establish 
a joint task force of NAFSA members and university and 
college fmancial aid officers to explore and develop proposals 
that will encourage the federal government, state govern- 
ments, banks, and educational institutions themselves to fmd 
new means of financing international educational exchange 
programs. Among the areas to l>e explored are federally and 
state guaranteed loans, tuition fee reductions, work permits, 
work-study programs, practical training extensions, an inter- 
national education h>an fund on a multi-national basis, inter- 
national education leaching and a*search assistantships, and 
new kinds of flexible loan-scholiinship juans, including those 
with ••forgiveness*' features. 

We believe that a fair proportion of foreign students have 
financial problems and that the departments do not seem to 
be aware of this. We need more information on student per- 
ceptions of their needs and precise data on the sources and 
amount of financial support available within the institutions 
for foreign graduate students. 
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GROUP ENGLISH 



Findings 

All but two of the 24 departments surveyed rely on the 
TOHFL' score, when available, as the primary indicator of a 
toreign student applicants Inghsh proficiency. One-third of 
the universities require thcTOFFL whereas the remainder will 
accept a substitute measure although a TOfcFL score is pre- 
ferred if available. The range of reported minimal required 
TOI FL scores is between 450-550. In general, the institu- 
tions will waive the TOFFL for students with previous 
academic work in the United States (particularly if they have 
U.S. ilegrees). for students from countries in which Hnglish is 
the first language, and for incoming students whose language 
of instruction has been Fnglish. In granting these exceptions, 
the institutions usually request some kind of certification. 
The majority of the institutions require testing again and, in 
some cases, interviews upon arrival on campus. Courses in 
Fnglisli as a second language are usually a^commended to 
students whose scores are unsatisfactory. 

The departments recogni/e the importance of adequacy in 
Fnglish to the successful pursuit of a graduate program al- 
though they vary givatly in how they deal with the problem 
of inadequate Fnglish and its inhibiting effect on academic 
progress. The technical and physical science fields surveyed 
tend to admit with slightly lower scores than those required 
for the social science and education disciplines. If applicants' 
scores are lower than the nnninuim established by the depart- 
ment or university, admission is usually denied. However, on 
campuses where courses in Fnglish a second language are 
offered, otherwise strong candidates may be admitted under 
relaxed requirements with the understanding that they enroll 
in the Knglish program. The private institutions offer fewer 
classri>oni opportunities to improve Fnglish proficiency than 
do the public institutions. In llie latter, l>oth testing and 
courses in Fnglish as a second language are generally avail- 
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able, riic pnvutc institutions tend, there tore, to adhere more 
strictly to cut-off scores. The departments surveyed con- 
sidered a higli Hnglish language score as a very strong influ- 
ence on the decision to admit an applicant. Some faculty 
stated that luck of proficiency in hnglish is the single greatest 
problem in the education of foreign students. 

The departments show little concern with the foreign stu- 
dent's Hnghsh protlciency after the student has been admit- 
ted. As previously stated, a number of in.>titulions require 
testing upon arrival and offer special courses in English for 
foreign .<;tudents to those whose scores do not meet their 
standards. But. in only a few cases do the departments require 
or strongly encourage participation in these courses even if 
test<v indicate the need for such work, unless the student has 
been admitted on this condition. Departments are willing to 
reduce course loads if students are enrolled in these programs 
but students are reluctant to spend what they consider to be 
valuable time on this subject. They do not see increased com- 
petence in English as central to their academic achievement. 

With two exceptions, foreign students are not required to 
achieve a prescribed level of English language proficiency for 
graduation. The two mstitutions that are exceptions to this 
practice determine English proficiency by either: a) the 
initial examination given at the time of arrival on campus or 
satisfactory completion of the recommended English courses, 
or b) the initial examination or completion of a course fol- 
lowed by retesting. 

In general, there is little departmental or institutional 
expectation regarding the student's level of performance in 
English by the completion of his degree program. As long as 
the foreign student satisfactorily completes departmental and 
graduate school academic requirements, he graduates, in 
addition, very little, if any, determination is made of the 
improvement in language skills of the student during his yeais 
of residi nee at the university. 

General Conclusions 

• Most departments rely on the TOEFL as the primary 
indicator of a foreign student applicant's English pro- 
ficiency. 
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• rhe ilopartinents vary in the extent of their considera- 
tion of l-nglish protleiency as an important factor in the 
admissions decision, although almost all of them recog- 
nize the relationship between Hnglish proficiency and 
academic success 

• Testing and course work in luiglish as a second tungttage 
are more readily avaibMe in the puhlic institutions than 
in the private ones. 

• Foreign students arc i ot requiretf at most institutions to 
achieve a prescribed level of tnglish language profici- 
ency for graduation. 

Commentary by the Task Force 

It is gratifying to learn ihat the universities and the depart- 
ments are Inrcoming incre isingly aware of the importance of 
a good command of Eng'ish to the successful pursuit of a 
graduate program. We think that this increased attention to 
English proficiencv is a very important consideration in 
admitting foreign students and in designing their academic 
programs. Despite this awareness and efforts to admit stu- 
dents with Knglish language ;>roficiency, some foreign stu- 
dents will n.-ed and profit from additional instruction in 
English as a second language. We believe that universities, 
either singly or in concert, have a responsibility to develop 
and/or improve programs to meet this need. At the same 
time, it must be stated that an inflexible insistence upon a 
minimum score on a standardizeo test or other assurances 
that the student is fully competent in Knglish as a condition 
for admission presents the real risk of "-efusing admission to 
applicants who may be in other ways w^ceptionally qualified. 
It is in order to minimize this ri;.k tlwt the Task Force 
strongly urges universities and colleges to make it possible for 
otherwise gifted and acceptable students to obtain the neces- 
sary competence in English either prior to or during the 
initial period of enrollment through the establishment or 
strengthening of programs in English as a second language. 
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GROUP VI - SERVICES AND PROGRAMS 



Findings 

A variety <>t subjects were uuliuicil in the cluekfist under 
the scctiijn titled Services and Pn>grams. These subjects 
ranged Ironi questions concerning effective cooperation 
between academic departments and the foreign student 
adviser's office to questions about departmental contact with 
their foreign ahimni, with many questions about other kinds 
of si-rvices and programs included in between these two 
subjects. Therefore, the findings and comments below cover a 
broad range of topics. 

There is evidence of effective cooperation between the 
acadcMiic departments surveyed and the foreign student 
adviser's office. This cooperation extends to almost all non- 
academic problems and to matters of general foreign student 
welfare. In a few cases, consultation about academic concerns 
was also mentioned as part of the cooperative relationship. 
These findings were supported both by foreign student 
advisers and departmental administrators; however, some 
concern was expressed about whether the department's 
faculty, in general, are aware of this cooperation. In the cases 
of only three departments was concern expivs.sed by the 
foreign student adviser that consultation primarily occurs 
when emergencies or unusual problems have reached a stage 

of advanced development. 

The departments recognize that the foreign student 
adviser's office serves as the institution's formal channel 
through which foreign students communicate their needs and 
that many special services are offered to foreign students bv 
foreign student adviser's offices and international student 
centers. Within the department, foreign students are encour- 
aged, as are all graduate students, to communicate their needs 
through their faculty advisers and their departmental gradu 
ate student councils. 

Departments do not provide special orientation and coun- 
seling services for their foreign students nor are these services 
provided on a departmental basis by the foreign student 
adviser's office. Instead, a department's foreign students par- 
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ticipatc in the university-wide foreign student orientation 
program, followed, in a few cases, by orientation sessions 
sponsored by the departments for all their entering graduate 
students. 

Most departments do not make special accommodations 
for foreign students. As mentioned earlier, almost all of them 
will adjust course Icwds during the initial semester if the 
student suffers a language handicap and most institutions 
offer courses or programs in Hnglish as a second language. 
One-third of the departments will allow differvntial language 
requirements for the Ph.D. In some cases, this means sub- 
stituting the student's native language and in others, sub- 
stituting Knglish. In general, most institutions and depart- 
ments do not make adjustments in such matters as: waiving 
dormitory room deposits and application fees, relaxing the 
required grade-point average while a language handicap exists, 
postponing qualifying examinations and establishing special 
courses and seminars other than in English and Speech. 

Foreign students are serving on departmental committees 
in one-third of the departments and the opportunity for such 
placement exists in one-half of the institutions surveyed. 
However, there is some doubt about whether the student is 
on these committees as a representative of the department's 
foreign students or in some other capacity (e.g. as a graduate 
student in general, as a teaching assistant, etc). Nevertheless, 
foreign students appear to be under-represented on these 
committees. The remaining departments implied or stated 
that no students, foreign or American, serve on their com- 
mittees. 

The departments do not offer academic subjects or pro- 
grams especially designed for foreign students. However, 
three programs are offered at two of the universities surveyed 
which are designed to have relevance for developing nations. 
It is the intent of these programs (two in engineering and one 
in economics) to appeal to qualified foreign graduate stu- 
dents from such countries. 

One of them, in the field of engineering, is of particular 
interest. A student may apply for admission to this program 
in addition to his major. If accepted, he takes an interdis- 
ciplinary, international curriculum related to his specialty 
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and, if !k" completes ail requirements, he receives two de- 
grees. In general, though, programs with an international 
component ak designed tor and open to all graduate stu- 
dents. With the exception of programs operating under AID 
contracts, no programs arc ilcsigned for siudci'ts from spe- 
cific countries. 

In regard to job placement, most departments rely on the 
facilities of their campus-wide placement centers. Only one 
department (in business administration) has its own formally 
structured placement service. However, faculty members 
frequently offer assistance in locating employment oppor- 
ti-nities in academic and professional fields in the United 
States. No department reported offering to assist in job place- 
ment overseas. 

In only one department (in educational administration) are 
Doctoral candidates encouraged to write their theses in 
aKciitia, in their own countries. This department and one 
other (in economics) would also encourage students to write 
on topics pertinent to their countries. One-fourth of the 
departments do not permit the writing of theses in absentia. 
A majority of departments indicate that they would permit 
students to write their theses in absentia if their topics 
pertain to the location in which they want to do their 
research and wriiing. However, this permission would be the 
exception and is not encouraged. The student ha.4 to express 
his interest in this kind of arrangement in order to effect it. 
Interestingly, no significant differences by department are 
noticeable on this question. 

\r. most departments, the faculty will make an .-Mfort to 
determine the unique needs of a student's country in plan- 
ning his program if the student expressly requests that this be 
done. The departments do not offer courses or seminars that 
are designed to help a foreign student better understand how 
he can use his U.S. education in his homeland-with the 
exception of the program in engineering mentioned pre- 
viously. If the student requests assistance in relating his study 
here to his work at home, adjustments in individual programs 
can be made in some departments. However, few depart- 
ments report that they see this effort as part of a depart- 
mental commitment to the student's education. Hlectricul 
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cngineerini: tlepartnicnts noted parenthetically tfiat tfiey 
expect most of their loreijjn stiulent graduates to attempt to 
stay in the Vnitai States. 

The departments maintain v>nl> informal and infrequent 
contact with their foreign aUtntni and this contact is not 
designed to determine the usefulness of the foreign student's 
U.S. education after he returns home. In three of the univer- 
sities, the foreign student adviser's office collects {or is 
beginning to collect) ini'ormation of this type. The depart- 
mental, college, and/or institutional alumni offices at most 
universities include foreign alumni in their mailings but this 
contact is also infa*i|uent and of a general nature. 

One-third of the departments commented that they could 
see value in maintaining contact with their foreign alumni. 
I he most f requently mentioned reasons they gave were: to 
provide recommendations concerning and to interview new 
foreign >tudent applicants, to foster the continuing develop- 
ment of the department's ability to serve foreign nationals 
through assessing the relevance of its program to the former 
student's career, and to provide useful contacts for depart- 
mental f,tculty going abroad. The students iiiterviewed were 
interested in maintaining contact with their departments 
aft»T graduation but did not think that shis was likely to 
happen. 

Genoral Conclusions 

• 1 ffective c<H>pcration exists between the administrators 
of the academic departments surveyed and the univer- 
sities' foreign student advi.ser's offices. However, in 
some cases, concern was expressed about whether the 
faculty in general are aware of this cooperation. 

• iX'partnients do not provide special orientation and 
counseling services for their foreign students. 

• Most of the departments are not accommodating the 
special needs and problems of foreign students, except 
adjusting course loads during the initial semester if a 
language handicap twists. 

• In one-third of the departments surveyed a few foreign 
students ser\e on departmental committees. 

• The departments offer neither special services nor spe- 
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cial programs ti> foreign students as dilTerentiated from 
those available to all students. 

• Doctoral candidates are not encouraged to write tlieses 
in absentia on i >ptcs pertinent to tlieir own countries. 
However, permission to do so is obtainable in a majority 
of the departments. 

• In most departments, if the student requests it, the 
faculty will make an effort to determine the unique 
needs of a student's country in planning his program. 

• The departments do not offer courses or seminars which 
are designed to help a foreign student better understand 
how he can use his U.S. education in his homeland. 

• The departments do not maintain contact with their 
foreign alunmi in order to determine the usefulness of 
their U.S. education after return home. 

Comnnentary by the Task Force 

We are pleased to see that cooperation between the depart- 
ments and the foreign student adviser's office is effective and 
is recognized by both parties. However, we believe that 
untapped opportunities for greater collaboration exist in 
developing additional programs and services which could 
benefit the foreign graduate student. We urge that these 
possibilities be explored. Special orientation programs and 
counseling services for the department's foreign graduate 
students are two examples of potential assistance that war- 
rant consideration. 

We have taken note of the fact that there are few depart- 
mental services and programs for foreign students. Is this 
because general services and programs are often provided by 
the institution itself through the foreign student adviser's 
office (and other agencies* and the uniquely departmental 
possibilities are not recognized by the faculty? Is it due to 
lack of time? Is it due to low priority of all student services? 
We br'ieve that departments can be of far greater service in 
meeting the special needs of f()reign students and that ways 
in which this can be accomplished need examination. 

It seems to us that foreign students (along with U.S. 
students) should clearly be able to contribute to the work of 
departmental committees and that this experience will in 
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turn cofitrilnitc Mj:nihi.a{»tly to the student's education. 
Therefore, in the context ot this study, we urge departments 
to consider hri>ader foreign student participation on their 
committees We also believe that, as a hy-product. increased 
comnnttee participation will ctMitribute lu more meaningful 
U S -foreign student relations. 

Faculty should Iv more aware of the educational purposes 
of practical training opportunities '* A greater effort must be 
made by the faculty to assist in the placement oi^raduating 
>tudents in positit>ns where appropriate training is available as 
a part of the total edu<. at ional evperience. Such effort is 
especially necessary during this period of limited employ- 
ment possibilities We encourage departmental faculty to 
play a key role in this important endeavor in cooperation 
with the student, the foreign student advi:;er. the placement 
officer, and other appropiiate colleagues. 

We think that the decision a foreign student makes to try 
to remain in the United States or to return home is in large 
part inlluenceil by efforts made by the university and the 
student to relate the student's program of study to th«" «>cial. 
economic and employment conditions in his home country. 
His inclination will be to stay in the United States if all of his 
educational and training experiences are identical to those 
received by his U.S. counterparts. Attention to the process of 
adapting U.S. training to conditions in the home country is 
greatly needed. We would like to see departments give more 
attention to the connection between study here and return 
home in order to provide the foreign student with a realistic 
choice about his future. 



Immit-ration rc(!ulali«>ns permit the student hdldini; an I- -I or J-t visa lu 
rcniain in thi* Ignited Stale al ter completion of a degree program lor a period not 
to evceed ei{:hteen month*, for the purpose of receiving "practical framing " Such 
full tune work experience must he in the major field of study in which the 
student earned his degree Permission to accept practical training is granted by the 
Immigration and Naturali/ation Service upon recommendation of the school 
attended by the student. The foreign student adviser should be consulted tor the 
procedural details 
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POSTSCRIPT 



1 ho survey team reported lliat during tlK' interviews tlie 
ilepartniental personnel were interested and cooperative and 
that the individual taculty members were cordial and respon- 
sive. As a result ot the suney, relationsliips between faculty 
and foreign studetu advisers have developed. The design of 
the pilt>t study proved etiective in identifying the perti- 
nent iskucn uiUl problems at individual institutions. Some 
varuituMi w;is noticed in the responses ditterent individuals 
within a single university or department gave to the same 
question. We in!i*rpret this as evidence of the independence 
of units within a uniwrsity community and the lack of 
communication among them. 

We do not feel that there was sufficient response from the 
foreign students to draw inferences. However, from the com- 
ments we dill receive, their responses were in general agree- 
ment with those from taculty and adminisfnitors. In addi- 
tion, it should be noted that the instrument was designed for 
the faculty. A different instrument needs to be designed for 
foreign students that will elicit their responses. Some ques- 
tions might have been formulated to obtain student impres- 
sions with regard to: evidence of prejudice, attitude toward 
return home, dynamics of relationships with departmental 
faculty, and relationships with U.S. students. In general, 
though, the students seem to be satisfied with the kind 
of education they are receiving. We think that they are 
conditioned to an uncritical attitude about U.S. education 
and that they are accepting of it. As more of them have to 
return home because, among other factors, of the current 
uneinpicyment situation in the '•••itcu States, we wonder 
whether they will continue to look so uncritically at the 
education they receive. 

Additioital Results: 

Each member of the survey team was asked to comment 
on the value, if any, to the interviewer, department, or insti- 
tution that may have resulted from the investigation. In 
reviewing these responses, ii became apparent that as 2 result 
of conducting the survey many developments have occurred 
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which have iittpurtatu iinphcattons fur the universities and 
their staffs. These developments, reported by interviewers 
as directly resulting fruui the survey, although not considered 
in its destjyin, are as follows: 

• Additional avenues of communication have been opened 
between the departments and the foreign student ad- 
viser. 

• An awaaMiess of the mutuality of interests and en- 
deavors has intensified between the departments and the 
administration creating greater possibihties for future 
cooperation and sharing of responsibilities. 

• A rethinking, or an initiation of thinking, has developed 
in the departments about their role in international 
education and their responsibility to the foreign gradu- 
ate student. For the first time, some departments are 
thinking about many of the issues covered by the check- 
list. In turn, the foreign student adviser has learned 
about many departmental policies and procedures. 

• The foreign student adviser's office at one participating 
university has written and published a brochure about 
international student services which is designed to 
explain its program to the university community. 

• Participation iu intercultural groups for U.S. faculty and 
foreign students/foreign faculty is being considered on 
one campus as an alternative to c her faculty committee 
assignments. 

• One university has begun to work on a policy statement 
on international education for consideration by its 
regents. 

.Members of the survey team recommended that additional 
surveys be conducted in other colleges and universities and 
with additional departments in their own universities. We also 
encourage other institutions to undertake similar studies, noi 
only for answers to the questions and issues we raised, but 
for the other uirnefits that may a^sult from the investigation. 
As It turned out, the survey itself was a vehicle for dialogue 
between the departments and the foreign student adviser. 
The checklist, accompanied by our commentary on its use- 
fulness, is included in the Appendices. 

We believe the ptoject has demonstrated that the educa- 
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tion of Ihc foreign yrailuatc sluilenl is. or should bc\ a team 
etTort an effort in whieh faculty, adinintstralion. and, of 
course, the students themselves fully participate. In this 
process, ifie foreign stud^Mii adviser should play a central role 

as a protosMiMul who ?s Nkiikii in the dynamics i>f interna- 
tituial cducatumal exchange 

Relationship to the Wingspread Report: 

In June l^>70, a coUoqinum was held at Wingspread, the 
lohnson Koundation's conference facility in Racine, Wiscon- 
sin, lo identify pertinent iiuestions relative to the growing 
influx of foreign graduate students to the United States and 
to reach consensus on priorities for study and implementa- 
tion. The colloquium was sponsored by the National Liaison 
Committee on Foreign Student Admissions.^ The report from 
this meeting, titled The Foreign Graduate Studenf : Priorities 
jhr Kesean h ami Action, appeared in 1971 as our study was 
underway. We noted the significant similarity of issues 
covered by l>oth the colloquium and our study -although our 
study was conceived before the report was published and was 
not designed to respond to it. 

Some of the priority issues raised in the Wingspread 
Rci^ort which parallel some of the concerns of our project 
may be transposed into questions for which our project 
provides at least partial answers. 

1 1 Have the universities/departments developed a policy 
(with regard to the admission and education of foreign stu- 
dents)? If so. is it translated into action? Do they feel that a 
policy is important? Or are they satisHed (or content) with 
what they have and do with or without a policy? Do they 
feel a need, or huve a need, for a rationale? 

The data collected clearly indicate that, for the most part, 
statements of policy and procedure have not been developed. 
In st)me schools, an implied philosophy or rationale exists 



^!!k' National Liaison C'oninmtee comists of representatives from the Ameri- 
can A^M»cwtion oi ( (»llcgiatc Kc^Ktrar^i and Admis&tons Officers, the College 
Fntrjncc lAamination Board, the Council of Graduate Schools, the Institute of 
International F.ducation and the National Association for l-oreign Student Affairs. 
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but there is little evidence of foUow-through. In other'words, 
policy statements are rarely translated into practical applica- 
tion. Nor was the impt^ssion gained tliat having a policy 
would be of great importance. As noted previously, most 
departments feel content with what tlie> ;ire doing and tht. 
results they are obtaining from the foreign student contin- 
gent. However, as also noted earliet there is a growing belief 
that a thoroughly thought through formulation of institu- 
tional commitment and a resultant stutement of policy may 
become of greater importance, perhaps even a necessity, in 
the near future. The Task Force fully concurs with this latter 
opinion. 

21 Do the departments and graduate schools really feel 
they need to know about manpower needs, intention to 
return, utilization of a U.S- education, relevancy of curricu- 
lum, difficulties experienced by students in the United 
States, etc.? 

The data from our small pilot project indicate that depart- 
mental administrators and faculty have not made it their 
concern to consider these elements when admitting foreign 
students and providing services for them. The Wingspread 
Report implies that they should and the Task Force voices 
strong agreement. 

31 Is the continued admission of foreign students indeed 
'^facing dark days*' and **seriously threatened''? 

We would have to infer from the responses received that 
departmental educators and administrators have given little 
thought to what may lie ahead for the foreign student popu- 
lation. They recognize in a general sense that funds are more 
difficult to obtain, that the belt must be tightened, that 
present priorities and procedures may have to be (indeed are 
being) re-evaluated, that fewer students (all students) may 
result from reduced income and high costs, etc. But they do 
not seem to translate these realities specifically into the for- 
eign student situation. The Task Force is convinced that the 
universities and departments must begin to think seriously 
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about their intc^mational commitment and the foreign 
student role in that commitment in order to avoiil the possi- 
bility of future '*dark days*'. 

41 Arc departments concerned (have they tried to meas- 
ure) the contribution of the foreign student to the university, 
to the profession? What benefits do departments derive from 
foreign students? Are departments/ universities concerned 
about how the foreign student contributes at home? 

Unfortunately, our inquiry did not involve itself deeply in 
these important issues. A general inference that could be 
made is that the universities/departments seek the best quali- 
fied students with the potential to take full advantage of 
academic offerings and opportunities in order that they will 
enhance the quality of the department, the university and 
their chosen profession. As noted in the text, when asked 
specifically what departments hoped to gain from the pres- 
ence of foreign students a number of potential benefits were 
mentioned. But these seem to be of incidental importance 
and rarely translated into action. Likewise, there seems to be 
little concern about how the student contributes to his 
country and profession after leaving the United States. The 
Task Force feels strongly that some research must be per- 
formed to measure the real contribution of foreign students 
while in the United States and after their return. In the mean- 
time, the departments should investigate the means to im- 
plement programs which will better utilize the foreign stu- 
dent population in the total learning process. 

5] In the selection process do departments consider the 
purposes of the applicant or merely the credentials? Is this 
important? Is having a job at home to return to of any signi- 
ficance? 

Certainly our study cleariy shows that the quality of an 
applicant s credentials, including endorsements regarding his 
scholarly potential and scores on standard tests are of pri- 
mary interest in the decision to admit or not admit. His 
purposes for wishing to study in the United States and at that 
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university. whctlK-r l»o intends to return home after comple- 
tion of study, or having a job at home to which he will return 
do not appear to be of much importance either in consider- 
ation for admission or in planning an academic program after 
arrival on campus. The Task I orcc believes that these fac tors 
are of great importance both in admission and program plan- 
ning. 

6 1 I>o departments really believe that quotas for foreign 
students (formal or informal) arc necessary, inevitable, 
desirable? 

As indicated m the text, the departments involved in this 
study do not normally employ quotas and in general would 
prefer not to. Admissions committees do not wish to admit a 
"dispioportionate" number of foreign students and often will 
restrict numbers from a specific country or geographical area 
in order to preserve some balance. At our point of inquiry, 
the reporters did not get the impression that the departments 
believed quotas to be necessary, inevitable or desirable. The 
flexibility of admitting students without a quota was unani- 
mously preferred. 

7 1 Is It tnie that departments see foreign students as 
cheap labor in the labs or as teaching assistants? 

This question was not raised in our project and we have no 
responses that relate to it. Whether it is possible to obtain a 
frank answer to this question is highly doubtful. 

Needless to say, the findings reported in this publication 
represent a very small segment of higher education in the 
United States. The data recorded should not be considered as 
conclusive because of the small sample and the imprecision of 
the methodology employed in obtaining the information. 
Certainly we do not propose to give defmitive an.swers to the 
issues raised in the Wmgspa-ad Colloquium. A careful reading 
of the Wingspread Rcpurt. as well as this one, necessitates the 
conclusion that there exists a great need for more concrete 
data in all these areas and for further inquiry into the many 
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questions niisvtl by educators throughout the United States. 
We hope that the present investigation placed sonn* of t{ie 
issues in better focus and that it will serve as a stimulus for 
tliouglitful and scholarly a*searchers in our institutions to 
begin answering questions rather than siniply posing them. 

Other Issues and Research Nemis: 

As was mentioned in the Foreword, the project described 
in this publication evolved from a meeting in which cnicial 
issues in foreign student piograms were idei tified and dis- 
cussed. Our report deals with only one area of the many 
issues considered the policies and procedures of graduate 
departments in relationship to foreign students. Some of the 
other issues which we believe are deserving of consideration 
and investigation are elaborated upon in the paragraphs that 
follow: 

We need to look further into the relationship between 
foreign and U.S. students to discover what the benefits are 
for each of them from contact with the other. Are the ex- 
periences of both enriched? Does this exposure contribute to 
the broadened horizons of both? 

The kind and quality of education the foreign student 
receives must be examined. We should query the student at 
different stages of his stay on campus and then again after he 
graduates and returns home. Specifically, more needs to be 
learned about the relationship of his study here to his job at 
home. It is our belief that the measure of the quality of his 
education will depend a great deal on what the student is able 
to do in the pursuit of his career. 

It is important for us to know about the kinds of contri- 
butions foreign students are making to our universities and» 
in turn, the kinds of incidental learning that foreign students 
acquire during the course of their stay here. If the foreign 
student is learning new skills, attitudes and techniques, we 
also need to know how he will (or does) make use of them 
alter he returns to liis own .society. 

Some professionals in international education beUcve th.u 
the quality and maturity of foreign students coming to the 
United States have substantially improved over the years with 
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the consotjuciKv that the training of foreign students can. in 
the main, be limited to graduate and prt>tessional education. 
On the other hand, it appears tliat foreign applicants to 
graduate institutions are coming in increasing numbers via 
fransfer from ll.S. undergraduate si !u>o!s. Four year colleges. 
lunK»r and communiiv colkgcN and eventually U.S. high 
schools nuy heconie more i!npi>rtant determinants in the 
preparation and sophistication of applicants to the graduate 
.schools. Therefore, we must be aware of and concerned with 
the entire spectrum of education, the inter-relationship of the 
several levels and the impact of one with others. 

There is growing evidence that foreign students, paralleling 
their domestic counterparts, are becoming more socially 
conscious and more and more concerned with values than 
with employment security. Some wish to relate with popular 
causes, i.e. Chinese students with Chine.se-Aniericans; Latin 
American students with Mexican-Americans, etc.. while others 
are anxious to play an active role in curriculum design and 
etlucational policy particularly as they relate to interna- 
tional programs. Some polarization may be taking place 
within the foreign student population as students identify 
with or reject the various ideologies and causes with which 
they are in contact on the campuses. We need to better 
understand the stresses and strains to which the foreign 
student is subjected, how he reacts and how they affect him 
academically, socially and personally. 

Feelings of nationalism, of manifest destiny and of anti or 
pro Americanism ebb and flow and change in intensity 
throughout time. Such natural behavior is often spunvd by 
how U.S. relations with other countries are perceived. Tho^ 
of us who are professionals in international education should 
have an understanding of the factors which influence these 
behavioral changes and if and how they affect the objectives 
of cros.s-cultural learning. 

Related to these issues, and affected by them, is the way in 
which the foreign student perceives the relevance of a U.S. 
education to his future outside the United States- economi- 
cally, socially, politically and personally. Subjected to a host 
of cross-currents, how does he accommodate what he is doing 
and learning (and observing) as a student with what he must 
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do attcrwards as a "tliird culture" person? Are present 
academic emphases upon black studies, ecology, urban 
renewal, transportation, minorities, and the like, of impor- 
tance and utility to him? Do they have application for his 
future* Or do they iiutcK interfere with and confuse the 
objectives for a ^tuiiy sojourn in the United States? How can 
we assist the foreign student in synthesizing the many and 
diverse forces which press upon him so that his total experi- 
ence is significant and positive? How can foreign students be 
made vital partners with us in the learning and growing 
process? 

These are some of the issues and concerns which demand 
our attention and our investigative skills if the continued 
education of growing numbers of foreign students in the 
United States is to have the positive results for which we all 
hope and strive. 
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APPENDICES 
Appendix A 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES'" 

In eariv ( )cto >er" , the hxeiutive C ommittee ot the Coiin- 
cii of Advisers to Fonrign StuiJcnt> and Scholars determined 
that a study should be undertaken immediately that would 
take an in-depth look at the foreign student picture on the 
graduate level at the larger institutions in the U.S. 

There seems little doubt that the interest of the large 
American universities has become increasingly focused on the 
graduate student and, although we have a fair amount of data 
on where these students come from, what institutions they 
study at in the U.S., what fields of study they entered, etc.. 
there is relatively little collective knowledge on a number of 
issues that lie beneath the statistical surface. Some of these 
questions would be. for example: What are the primary 
motives that lead academic departments to admit substantial 
numbers of foreign students? What specific contributions are 
expected of the foreign students? To what extent does the 
department feel an obligation to prepare the foreign students 
for a professional career in their countries? Should there be 
any quotas on the enrollment of foreign students at a time 
when there is a strong enrollment crunch coming from 
American students? If so, how would these quotas be arrived 
at? Are any departments taking in foreign students in order 
to maintain quality and quantity in the departmental 
enrollment? From a qualitative standpoint, how useful is our 
education to the foreign student, and are the particular 
iniTcsts of the foreign student being taken into considera- 
tion by the departments? Do the departments offer specific 
services in areas such as orientation and counseling to foreign 
students: You will find these questions and others relative to 
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this in the proposed questions to departments that are 
attached. 

The purpose for conducting this study is threefold: 

I ! By asking these fundamental questions of departments 
at 12 large American universities, it is hoped that NA!\SA 
will ho closer to having an .u curate profile on a national basis 
of how foreign students truly tit into our graduate schools. It 
is our intention to have enough preliminary results on this 
study by the spring of 1971 so that they can be discussed at 
the Vancouver conference. 

2 1 It is felt that once this pilot study is completed this 
winter enough would be learned about what questions to ask 
and how they should be asked so that a kind of national 
model could be put together that would serve any institution 
in this country interested in doing its own internal probing 
into fundamental issues. 

31 It is foreseen that there will be enough substance in the 
results of the pilot study to serve as a stimulus for further 
study; for intensive discussion at regional workshops- 
perhaps in the fall of 197 1 -and for making recommenda- 
tions through appropriate channels for possible changes if the 
study uncovers critical imbalances or problem areas. The 
intention would be to involve groups such as the Council of 
Graduate Schools in any possible future study, workshops 
and recommendations for change. 

It is important to note that some of the issues our study 
will tackle were raised at a meeting on foreign graduate 
students held in Wisconsin this June.*^ We recommend for 
your immediate perusal the speech made to that meeting by 
Dr. Harari which is reprinted in the fall issue of Ejfchange.^^ 

It is hoped that the reports which each of you submit will 
not only provide answers to most of the questions suggested 
in the attachment and provide pertinent data relative to these 
questions, but that it will also give impressions which you 
have on basic attitudes of the departments assigned that 
might not be reflected in the answers. In addition, it is hoped 
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that you will prwviUe us with some idea of how both the 
explicit and implicit department policies on foreign students 
relate to any institutional policies on foreign students; to any 
guidelines of the central administration or of the graduate 
division; to the policies of key service offices, such as 
your financial aids office, and last but not least, whether 
adequate staffing and budget arc provided to the foreign 
student office to serve effectively the foreign graduate 
student about whom we are raising all of these questions. 
Finally, some statement would be appreciated as to the cur- 
rent attitudes on campus and in particular in the departments 
you question -toward the undergraduate foreign student. 
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Appendix B 
CHECKLIST OF ISSUES A^jD QUESTIONS'^ 



Group I 
Institutional Policy 

1 1 Has Uic institution articulated an objective tir purpose 
tor Its involvc!iK iU in international education? For educating 
international' students? 

: I Have lop-level administrators and trustees participated 
in formulating policies and procedures regarding foreign 
student programs? Have faculty and students been consulted? 
Foreign student advisers and admissions officials? 

Do institutional, college and departmental ^rr>a't/Mrf.v 
exist regarding the coordination of international programs? 
Of foreign student programs, specifically? 

Group II 
Departmental Policy 

1 1 VViut dcx's tlie department hope to gain from interna- 
tional student programs? 

1\ DtH's the department have the same level of perfor- 
mance expectation of the international student as it does of 
the U.S. student? 

31 What is the general academic performance especially 
with respect to completion of degree requirements of the 
inlemational students' How does this compan? with that of 
the U.S. student? 

Group III 
Admissions 

1 1 Does an institutional policy exist regarding graduate 
international student admissions? Does the department have 
an explicit pi>licy on foreign student admissions? 
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2\ How, aiul by wlu»in. are admissions decisions made? 
How much inlluence is exerted by the graduate sch<n)l 
office? The admissions office? Individual faculty? 

31 Do quotas play a part in international student admis- 
lons* Do tlw\ specify the number of students to iv .idm-' 
u-d by tlic ikp.irtmcnt? By nationality? What rationale is 
.men for Has' li no cptotas exist, is it intentional or acci- 
dentar.' WoiiKi the department be receptive to the imposition 
of a quota on f oreign students? What type of quota would it 
prefer? 

4| Are admissions standards of the department consistent 
with other departments'* How do they vary? 

51 Does the department tend to overadmit interna- 
titmal students to avoid admitting some academically 
second-rate U.S. students? 

(»| Are distinctions made in admitting international 
students tor Master's programs as opposed to Ph.D programs? 
if so. is this because of current employment prospects in the 
U.S. or to other considerations? 

7 1 How much effect does sponsorship (e.g. AID, UK, 
foundations, industry) have on a student's admission? 

8j Does the department attempt to determine the 
intention of the applicant to return to his home country 
upon completion of his academic program, ami does it favor 
those who intend to return? How? 

*>| What are tht Ufficulties in evaluating the academic 
potential of a graduate international student applicant? What 
is the relative emphasis placed on transcripts? Letters of 
recommendation? Special examinations? 

10 j What role do finances play in international student 
admissions? Does a policy exist regarding a financial require- 
ment? On what is the requirement based? Does the depart- 
ment refuse admission based on the student's inadequate 
finances for the first year? Beyond the first year? 

1 1 1 (For a frame of reference in this section it may be 
helpful to cite: I) number of foreign students in the depart- 
ment; 2) number of domestic students; 3) number of tot J 
applicat.v .iN ft>r admission and percent of foreign applicants; 
4) percent of domestic and foreign applicants offered ad- 
mission. ) 
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Group IV 
Financial Aid 

II l>ws the institution and/or the ilepartmiMit have a 
policy re^tafifing tnuineiai aiJ to international stiulents? A 
commit menf 

2 1 What percentage ot international stiulcntN leceive 
iiepartmentai aiil m the form ol assistantships? l ellowships? 
Special grants? Aid outside the department? 

y\ What {percentage of the international students receive 
aid from the institution? 

41 Are U.S. sponsors or signatories requia'd for foreign 
students to be considered for aid or for loans? 

51 For what percentage of the foreign students in the 
department do finances represent a serious problem? 

Group V 
English 

1 1 What criteria are used to determine Hnglish language 
proficiency? 

2 1 What effect does bnglish proficiency have on the 
admissions decision? 

31 What is done for the admitted student who is deficient 
in the language? 

4 1 Is the international student required to achieve a pre- 
scribed level of Fngiish language proficiency for graduation? 
How is this achievement ascertained? 

Group VI 
Services and Programs 

1 1 Is the institution's commitment to international 
education reflected in effective cooperation between the 
academic departments and the office of international student 
affairs? Does this cooperation include special orientation and 
counseling services for the department's international 
students? 

2 1 Mas the institution or department made efforts to 
accommodate the special needs of forciiMi students through 
such measures as, for example, the waiver ol dormitory room 
deposit, the application fee and/or deposit because of cur- 
rency exchange restrictions, the relaxation of required grade- 
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point average while a language handicap exists, the estab- 
lishment of special courses and seminars, differential language 
requirements for the Ph.D, etc 

M Do special viunnels ^'xist within the departments 
fhnnigh which the international sfudcnt can make his needs 
known? Are international students setving on any depart- 
mental committees? 

4j What other special serMccs are offered to foreign 
students as differentiated from those offered to alt students? 
To other special minority groups? 

51 Are special proi»rams offered for foreign students? 
Foreign students from particular countries? Are training and 
practical experience opportunities provided? Does the depart- 
ment assist in job placement within the U.S, or abroad? 

6 1 Are doctoral candidates permitted (encouraged) to 
write theses in absentia? In their own countries on topics 
pertinent to their own countries? 

7 1 Are efforts made by academic advisers and other 
f aculty to determine the unique needs of a student^s country 
in plarming his program? 

8 1 Are there any regular courses or special seminars 
designed to help the international student better understand 
how he can use liis U.S. education in his homeland? 

Is there contact with foreign alumni to determine the 
usefulness of their U.S. education after their return home? 
What values are seen in maintaining contact with these 
alumni? 
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Appendix C 

COMMENTARY BY THE TASK FORCE ON THE CHECKLIST 



We offer the following commentary on the usefulness of 
the checklist as a guide in conducting this survey both for the 
information of readers of this report and for the reference of 
personnel at universities who are considering undertaking 
similar inquiries at their institutions. We assume that other 
inquirers will want to develop their own checklists to reflect 
the individuality of their un' *«^ities and to meet their own 
specific requirements. We believe that this commentary can 
be helpful to them in designing such studies. 

We want to emphasize again that we did not intend this 
checklist to be used is a questionnaire. Instead, it was de- 
signed to suggest the issues that the Task Force and survey 
team thought important to the study and to serve both as a 
general guide for the interviews and as a model for the 
preparation of the individual reports. The checklist turned 
out to be appropriate for these purposes and the 24 reports 
which resulted took the format of case studies. However, for 
ease in comparing information from many reports, we see a 
need in future studies for more statistical data-obtained 
through asking identical questions, the answers to which are 
presented in a uniform reporting style. One suggestion is to 
include an appended data sheet on which selected questions 
are answered in a precise way. 

In regard to comments on specific groups of issues, two 
groups on the checklist stand as they are-i.e. we have no 
comments about the items contained under Group IV- 
Financial Aid. and Group V~English. The remaining four 
groups of issues on which we wish to comment are as 
follows: 

Group i-lnstltutionai Policy 

In this group, we think it would be useful to know more 
precisely: 1 ) whether various university personnel are aware of 
any institutional policy on international education; 2) if, and 
how, such a policy has actually been implemented (with 
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examples); 3) who umong the university community has been 
actively involved in the discussion and formulation of policy; 
and 4) when policies and/or procedures were established and 
whether they are considered to be aMevant. 

Group ll-Departmental Policy 

This group might (or should) be expanded and perhaps 
reworked in order to better discover the attitudes of faculty 
tow; rds foreign students and international programs. Depart- 
mental policy, written or unwritten, results from a conver- 
gence of attitudes. It would be useful to know: Dhow 
attitudes toward foreign students are formed; 2) how dif- 
ferent and perhaps conflicting attitudes are harmonized into 
policy and procedure; 3) if faculty and administration have 
conscientiously tried to understand how the department can 
best contribute to its international population; 4) if a serious 
effort has been made to understand and appreciate the 
contribution of foreign students to the department and the 
university; 5) given the universality of knowledge, whether 
faculty have endeavored to find ways in which the foreign 
student can most effectively apply such knowledge in light of 
his own country's level of development; 6) whether feelings 
and attitudes resulting from these concerns have been trans- 
lated into policy and action. 

Group 11 1- Admissions 

Item 4 on the list-:.e. "Are admissions standards of the 
department consistent with other departments? How do they 
vary?" provided responses that were of minimal use within 
the context of this inquiry. As indicated in the general com- 
ments above, we believe that it is essential to obtain statis- 
tical data for checklist item 1 1 -in order to provide a sound 
basis for interpretation and to allow comparisons of depart- 
ments. These statistics should be acquired and reported in 
uniform ways. 

Group Vi-Seivices and Programs 

We noticed that many of the areas covered by this group 
of items were answered in response to questions raised under 
Group II (Departmental Policy). We suggest that Group VI be 
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reworked to avoid overlapping responses with Group II. 
Under item 2, which suggests possible ways of accommodat- 
ing some special needs of foreign students* the example 
reading "the establishment of special courses and seminars'* 
needs to be rephrased to elicit responses which reflect dif- 
ferent levels of effort. Finally, we noted some confusion 
about the differences between practical training and job 
placement in the responses given to the questions raised by 
item 5. We suggest that this item be rephrased for clarity and. 
if necessary, explained by the interviewer. 
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Appendix D 




